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ABSTRACT 

Educational needs in the remote rural areas of 
America are profound. The sparsity of population causes 
transportation problems and hinders reorganization. As a result, the 
present system permits, and in some states, encourages independent 
school districts to continue operating when their programs are 
inferior even when compared to minimum standards of the North Central 
Accrediting Agency. This report presents the background and plans for 
developing a rural area model school for grades 9 through 12. A 
planning grant for the model school was funded under Title III, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, in January 1966. The 
educational specifications for the model school are presented as a 
separate chapter of the report. (TL) 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR A MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 
IN FULTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Fulton County, Arkansas, is located in the extreme northern 
part of central Arkansas in the ozark foothills. In 1960 the 
population was reported at 6,657 and was classified by the 
bureau of census as rill rural. No special census has been 
taken; however, the records of the electric utility company 
operating in Fulton County indicate a gradually increasing pop- 
ulation. The 1966 County population is estimated to be 7,221 
persons. 1 

The county has three independent school districts and a 
small, isolated, nonoperating area in the northwestern part of 
the county composing the County District. The three independent 
districts of Mammoth Spring, Viola, and Salem each have one 
school center at which grades 1 through 12 are taught. Students 
living in the County District are transported to Bakersfield, 
M.issouri, where their tuition is paid by the Fulton County 
District . 

According to the 1966 Report on House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 58 of 1961 General Assembly, the Mammoth Spring District had 
an enumeration of 426 students; Salem had an enumeration of 673 



1 See Appendix A for explanation of how estimate was made. 
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students; Viola’s enumeration was 376; and the enumeration of 

County District was 12 students. The total enumeration of 
all districts in Fulton County was 1,487 students. Arkansas 
law provides fo a bi-annual enumeration of all persons living 
in a district who are between 6 and 18 years of age. 

According to the State Department of Education, the Mammoth 
Spring High School has a B rating, and the Salem and Viola High 
Schools have an A rating. The programs offered in all schools 
were considered inadequate to meet the needs of students who 
must prepare to compete in the education conscious society of 
today. None of the schools offered more than 31 units of credit. 
Furthermore, there was an overall pupil-teacher ratio of 28 to 1 
however, the enrollment was such that some classes had a pupil- 
teacher ratio in excess of 40 to 1, while others were as low as 
7 to 1. No school in the area had a music, art, drama, or 
speech department. The newest high school plant was built in 
the early 1930’s and was inadequate even when compared to mini- 
mal standards. None of the schools was financially able to 
support a program which would meet minimum requirements of the 
North Central Association. 

There was a 1964 assessed valuation of $2,922 per student 
enumerated in Fulton County. The average millage was 32.5 mills, 
which yields less than $100 per student in local revenue. 

The Salem School Board applied for, and received, a plan- 
ning grant from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Public Law 
89-10, Title III. The grant was funded January 28, 1966, and 
was used to plan a model school for a rural area. The school 
will be located near Salem, Arkansas, which is in the geographic 
center of Fulton County. 

The plan proposes a modern approach to education through 
the development of a curriculum specifically adapted to meet the 
needs of rural children and by suggesting new plans and pro- 
cedures for augmenting instructional practices. This exemplary 
program provides for an adult educational system that will 
attempt to raise the educational level from its present 8.4 
grade position. Particular emphasis has been centered on plans 
to cultivate appreciation for culture and the fine arts in this 
and other remote rural areas of America. 

The completed plans have been submitted to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare for a building and operational 
grant as provided for under Title III. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem was to study the present status of school con- 
ditions in north central Arkansas and southern Missouri and to 
plan an exemplary program to meet the needs of all school stu- 
dents in grades 9 through 12 and to plan, within the same frame- 
work, an exemplary adult education program to elevate the adult 
education level (8.4) . An attempt was made to incorporate a 
program that would cultivate appreciation for culture and the 
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arts in this and other remote rural locales of America. 



Definition of Terms 

Planning Grant refers to the federal grant approved for the 
Salem School District in January, 1966, in the amount of $19,418. 

Supplement To The Planning Grant refers to a supplemental 
grant approved for the Salem School District in June, 1966, in 
the amount of $25,131. This supplement was approved upon recom- 
mendation of the project director to extend the planning time 
until June 30, 1967, a total of 17 months. 

Model School is understood to mean that this school will 
serve as a model for other rural areas with similar problems. 

Salem School District is the district with authority to 
act on legal matters pertaining to the planning grant. 

Enumeration applies to the number of students between the 
age of 6 and 18 years living in a school district. The count 
is made in the spring of even numbered years. 

A » D » A » average daily attendance, refers to the average 
number of students attending during a given month. 

Project Director is the person employed by the Salem 
School District to plan the model school. 

Superintendent indicates the executive officer of any inde- 
pendent school district in Arkansas . 

Board Meeting is a legally held meeting for the purpose of 
conducting school business . 

Exemplary refers to a school that has a unique program. 
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organization or facility. 

E.S.B.A. is the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Title III means the phase of Public Law 89-10 under which 
the Salem Model School planning grant was secured. 

Area (or Areas) To Be Served consists of all of Fulton 
County, the western and northern part of Sharp County, the north- 
ern part of Izard County, which are all in Arkansas, and a small 
part of southern Missouri in Howell, Ozark, and Oregon Counties. 

The Planning Grant 

Educational needs in the remote rural areas of America are 
profound. The sparsity of population causes transportation prob- 
lems and hinders reorganization. As a result, the present 
system permits, and in some states encourages, independent 
school districts to continue operating when their programs are 
inferior even when compared to miniumum standards of the North 
Central Accrediting Agency. 

The Salem School District is located in the geographic 
center of a remote and deprived section of north central Arkan- 
sas and is now operating a public high school. 

Under the leadership of A. R. Stroud, Superintendent of 
Schools, the Salem Board of Education applied for and received 
a federal grant to plan a supplementary educational center and 
services. The formulation of the Request for Planning Grant was 
done by A. R. Stroud, Superintdent of Schools, Salem, Arkansas. 
Roy B. Allen served as consultant in the development of the 
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Request for a 



Planning Grant. 



Title of Project: 
The Applicant : 
Address : 

Approved Budget : 



Planning Grant for Model School 
Salem School District No. 30 
Salem, Arkansas 
$19,413 



A copy of the Request for Planning Grant Budget is given 



.in Appendix B. 

The formulation of the Request for a Supplement to the 
Planning Grant was done by John L. Vandiver, Project Director, 
Salem Model School, Salem, Arkansas, after consulting with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Arkansas State Department of Education, 
and Neal Shedd, U. S. Office of Education, all of which recom- 
mended more time for the planning stage. 

Title of Project: Request for Supplement to Planning 

Grant 

The Applicant: Salem School District No. 30 

Address: Salem, Arkansas 

Approved Budget: $25,131.97 



TOTAL APPROVED BUDGET: 
END OF PLANNING GRANT: 



$44,549.97 
June 30, 1967 



A copy of the Request for Supplement to the Planning Grant 
Budget is given in Appendix C. 



Value of the Study 

First, the area will gain a modern high school and federal 
funds to implement the exemplary program in the new facility. 

Secondly, this study has developed a complete set of edu- 
cational plans and specifications which, when implemented, will 
more adequately meet the needs as they exist in rural areas. 

The Salem Model School facilities will be built according to 
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the educational specifications. 

Thirdly, educational leadership in other areas of America 
with similar problems can profit by observing the results of 
this model school . 

Fourthly, one of the unique advantages of this project is 
that results can be evaluated under experimental conditions. 
This is usually very difficult to do because of restrictions 
that are results of existing programs and facilities and lack 
of unencumbered funds available for experimentation. 

Finally, the program should strengthen the movement for 
voluntary reorganization in areas where reorganization is fea- 
sible. 

Limitations of the Study 

1* The school was planned for grades 9 through 12. 

2. The area to be served is sparsely populated which 
restricted the size of the school to approximately 
635 students. 

3. Background information for this study has been some- 
what limited by the completeness and accuracy of the 
following records: 

a. The Arkansas State Department of Education 

b. The Arkansas Industrial Development Commission 

c. The Arkansas Department of Commerce 

d. The United States Bureau of Census 

e. The University of Arkansas Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research 
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CHAPTER II 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE AREA 

Table I reveals that a total of 82 school districts were 
in existence in Fulton County, Arkansas, in 1919. It can be 
assumed that one of the first concerns of the early settlers of 
the area was to establish schools for their children. During 
the early days of education it was necessary for the district 
to be small enough in land area that children from any part of 
the district could walk the distance to and from school. 

Early Consolidation 

Patrons soon found that the size of the district in land 
area wasn't the only criterion for successful operation. Insuf- 
ficient funds and lack of students forced 17 of these districts 
to cease operations during the first two years of the Great 
Depression. During the next 14 years, from 1932 to 1946, the 
school-age population decreased more than 1,000, and it became 
increasingly more difficult to finance any type of an education- 
al program in many of the small districts, which had decreased 
in number to 28. 

One piece of legislation which did much to eliminate the 
one-room schools of this area during the depression years was 
an act passed on March 16, 1927 which stated: 
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The County Board of Education of any county shall have the 
discretionary power to dissolve any school district whose 
length of school terra shall not be one«hundred twenty days 
in any school year, or whose average daily attendance does 
not exceed fifteen pupils, and attach the territory so 
dissolved to adjacent school district or districts....! 

This act forced districts out of existence who could not 

finance the longer school term. It also meant the elimination 

of any district whose total enrollment fell below 15. 

Two years later when the General Assembly of 1929 met, 

additional attention was given to the problems arising from 

small insolvent districts. Act 12 of 1929 provided a means by 

which one larger district could be formed by annexation of as 

many contiguous districts as were interested, even though the 

large district so formed might contain territory in more than 

one county. It is this same act that today makes it legally 

possible for two or more small high schools to combine forces 

and form one larger district. 

The Arkansas Legislature passed Initiated Act No. 1, in 

the 1948 session. The provision herein abolished forever the 

one-room country school. 

On June 1, 1949, there is hereby created in each county a 
new school district which shall be composed of the terri- 
tory of all school districts administered in the county 
which had less than 350 enumerated on March 1, 1949, as 
reflected by the 1948 school enumeration. 2 



^■Jim B. Higgins, Acts of Arkansas, Secretary of States 
Office, (Little Rock, Arkansas, 1927) , p. 85. 

Estate Department of Education, The School Laws of Arkansas. 
(19 ( 2 ), p. 113. 
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ihe act did not provide for annexation of those high schools 
of the future whose decline in enumeration would render them too 
small to carry out a commendable high school program. 

Population Trends 

There is a positive correlation between the growth of 
schools in Salem, Mammoth Spring, and Viola and the decline in 
the number of common schools in the county and the number of 
students attending the common schools. 

Table I reveals that the total school population continued 
to decrease until 1958 when it hit a plateau where it has defi- 
nitely checked its downward trend. There are other indications 
that the population has started a gradual increase (See 
Appendix A) . 

TABLE I 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





IN 


FULTON 


COUNTY FROM 


1919 TO 


1960 




,R 


MAMMOTH 

SPRING 


VIOLA 


SALEM 


COMMON 

SCHOOLS 


ALL 


TOTAL NO. 
DISTRICTS 


1919 


297 


126 


173 


3049 


3645 


82 


1922 


281 


146 


234 


3099 


3760 


79 


1924 


275 


135 


247 


2884 


3541 


79 


1926 


216 


112 


180 


2906 


3414 


79 


1928 


188 


78 


183 


2669 


3118 


71 


1930 


201 


204 


322 


2346 


3073 


71 


1932 


215 


460 


593 


1831 


3099 


54 
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TABLE I - Continued 



YEAR 


MAMMOTH 

SPRING 


VIOLA 


SALEM 


COMMON 

SCHOOLS 


TOTAL NO. 
ALL DISTRICTS 


1934 


230 


471 


506 


1964 


3171 


57 


1936 


232 


435 


593 


1942 


3202 


58 


1938 


254 


459 


613 


1610 


2936 


57 


1940 


297 


538 


628 


1458 


2921 


48 


1942 


285 


595 


565 


1206 


2651 


43 


1944 


268 


533 


621 


831 


2257 


38 


1946 


372 


531 


703 


554 


2160 


28 


1948 


689 


571 


843 


19 


2122 


4 


1950 


519 


693 


868 


24 


2104 


4 


1952 


491 


618 


733 


22 


1864 


4 


1954 


479 


546 


682 


25 


1728 


4 


1956 


485 


515 


682 


21 


1703 


4 


1958 


447 


484 


639 


20 


1590 


4 


1960 


482 


449 


644 


20 


1598 


4 


1962 


458 


411 


675 


14 


1558 


4 


1964 


426 


370 


686 


14 


1496 


4 


1966 


442 


363 


688 


17 


1493 


4_ 



SOURCE; Annual Reports of County School Supervisor, 1919- 
1966, Fulton County, Salem, Arkansas, pp. 3-15. 



Economic and Social Background 

According to the U.S. Census of Population , Fulton County 
had a 1960 population of 6,657, This represents a loss of about 
28 percent from 1950. The greater portion of this decrease was 
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in the rural farm sections. Area rural farm population dropped 
over 67 percent from 1930 to 1960. Area population was esti- 
mated at 6,498 in July 1961, a net loss of 159 from April 1960. 
The decline is believed to have halted by 1964, and indications 
are available *iow which point to a slight increase in population 
over the 1960 figure. 

Population of the three largest towns in the county in 

1960 was as follows: 

Salem (County Seat) 713 
Mammoth Spring 825 

Viola 196 

The population of the Salem Area totaled 1,819 in 1850. 
In-migration and natural birth rate gains resulted in a steady 
increase in population during the next 50 year period reaching 
a peak of 12,917 in 1900. By 1910, however, the population 
trend had reversed, and an over -the -decade decline of almost 
six percent from 1920 to 1930, 5 percent from 1930 to 1940, 10 
percent from 1940 to 1950, and over 27 percent from 1950 to 
I960. 3 



^Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department of 
Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department of 
Labor Printing Office), I, p. 8. 
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CHART I 

TOTAL POPULATION 
THE SALEM AREA, 1850 - 1960 



15,000- 



10,000 



5,000- 
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1850 60 70 80 90 1900 10 20 30 40 50 60 



SOURCE: Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department 
of Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department 
of Labor Printing Office), I, p. 8. 



From 1960 to 1961, an estimated net loss of 159 occurred 
which more than offset the natural increase in county population 
of 42 (births over deaths) . An estimated 6,498 persons resided 
in the area in July 1961.^ 



4lbid., p. 8. 
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There has never been an urban center (by U.S. Census defi- 
nition) of 2,500 persons or more in the area. The greater por- 
tion of the loss in county population in the past 30 years has 
been in the rural farm sections. Influenced by out-migration, 
as well as a movement to non-farm locations, the rural farm popu- 
lation declined 67 percent from 1930 to 1960. 

During the 1930 period, 82.3 percent of the total county 
population was classed as rural farm, but by 1960 the rate had 
dropped to 43.5 percent. In 1960, 56.5 percent of the county 
residents were rural non-farm as compared with 17.7 percent in 
1930. Chart II illustrates the changes which occurred in rural 
farm and rural non-farm population since 1930. 



CHART II 

RURAL FARM AND RURAL NON-FARM POPULATION 
THE SALEM AREA, 1930 - 1960 




SOURCE: Employment Security Division. 
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The percent gain in the older age group was influenced con- 
siderably by changing job requirements. Faced with limited job 
opportunities in agriculture and increased skill and lowered 
age requirements by industry, many older persons remained in 
the county. Also contributing to the heavier proportion of the 
population over 55 years of age was the longer life span of 
individuals . 



TABLE II 

POPULATION CHANGES BY AGE AND SEX 
THE SALEM AREA 
1930-1960 and 1950-1960 



Percent Change Percent Change 

1930 to 1960 1950 to 1960 



AGE - 


GROUP 


TOTAL 




MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


All Ages 


- 


38.6 


- 


40.1 


— 


37.0 




27.5 


Under 5 


• 


63.6 


— 


65.0 




62.0 




47.2 


5 - 


9 


- 


63.5 


- 


64.0 


• 


63.0 


« 


42.1 


10 - 


14 


- 


45.4 


- 


43.2 


- 


47.5 




23.4 


15 - 


19 


- 


52.9 


- 


52.8 


— 


52.9 


— 


29.8 


20 - 


24 


- 


73.7 


- 


73.0 


— 


74.5 




60.7 


25 - 


29 


• 


60.7 


- 


69.6 


- 


52.0 




56.8 


30 - 


34 


- 


41.3 


- 


43.1 


- 


39.6 




37.4 


35 - 


44 


- 


27.0 


- 


30.7 


• 


23.2 


_ 


28.8 


45 - 


54 


- 


8.3 


- 


13.1 


- 


3.0 




7.8 


55 - 


64 


+ 


20.8 


+ 


11.8 


+ 


31.5 




10.2 


65 - 


74 


+ 


68.8 




62.1 


+ 


76.8 


+ 


7.0 


75 & 


Over 


+ 


97.4 


+ 


85.5 


+113.3 


+ 


61.4 



SOURCE: Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department 
of Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department 
of Labor Printing Office), I, p. 10. 



Influenced by the population loss in all age groups, except 
those 55 years of age and over, the median age of Fulton County*s 
population rose from 27.7 years in 1950 to 36.7 years in 1960. 
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Persons 14 years of age and over made up 70.7 percent of the 
population in 1950; whereas, in 1960 this group accounted for 
74.8 percent of the total. 

A minor decline in the male percentage to the total popu- 
lation has occurred during recent decades. In 1930, males con- 
stituted 51.3 percent of the total population. By 1940, the 
percentage of males had moved to 51.7 percent. In the last two 
decades the percent of males to total population has dropped to 
51.5 percent in 1950 and to 50.1 percent in 1960. The popu- 
lation of Fulton County as of 1960 was pr edominant ly white. 

Only one-tenth of one percent were non-whites. 

The median school year completed by persons 25 years of 
age and over in 1960 was 8.5, slightly below the state's median 
of 8.9. In 1950, both the county and the state median school 
years completed stood at 8.3. All levels of school years com- 
pleted declined between 1950 and 1960 with the exception of the 
high school and college groups where respective gains of over 
34 percent and almost 46 percent were shown. Of the group 25 
years of age and over in 1960, only 33 percent had an eighth 
grade education, almost 16 percent had a high school education, 
and only two percent had completed four or more years of college. 

^**kls III on page 17 reflects the deplorable condition of 
education in this area of the state. The sharp decline in 
school attendance at the end of the eighth year is of major 
concern to planners of this model school program. 



TABLE III 



I 

i 
\ 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 1 

THE SALEM AREA, 1950 and 1960 § 



YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 


NUMBER 


1960 TOTAL 
PERCENT MALE 


FEMALE 


1950 

NUMBER 


PERCENT 

CHANGE 

1950-1960 


Total - 25 Years 


and Over 


4,038 


100.0 


1,981 


2,057 


4,865 


- 17.0 


No School Years 


Completed 


57 


1.4 


38 


19 


70 


- 18.6 


Elementary 1-4 


444 


11.0 


299 


145 


565 


- 21.4 


5-6 


467 


11.5 


253 


214 


635 


- 26.5 


7 


443 


11.0 


172 


271 


570 


- 22.3 


8 


1,324 


32.8 


606 


718 


1,750 


- 24.3 


High School 1-3 


631 


15.6 


289 


342 


470 


+ 34.3 


4 


423 


10.5 


201 


222 


470 


- 10.0 


College 1-3 


169 


4.2 


68 


101 


185 


- 8.6 


4 or more 80 


2.0 




25 


55 


+ 45.5 


School Years Not 


Reported 

Median School Years 
Completed 


8.4 




8.4 


8.5 


95 

8.3 





SOURCE: Employment Security Division, Arkansas 
of Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock- 
of Labor Printing Office), I, p. 11. 
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Locatio n and Historical Background 

The Salem area is defined to include Fulton County in its 
entirety and a part of Izard, Sharp, and Baxter Counties in 
Arkansas, and Ozark, Howell, and Oregon Counties in Missouri. 
Fulton County is located in the extreme north central part of 
Arkansas, encompassing a land area of 608 square miles. It is 
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bounded by Sharp County on the east and southeast , Izard County 
on the south, Baxter County on the west, and the state of 
Missouri on the north. 

On December 21, 1842, Fulton County was created from terri- 
tory which had formerly been a part of Izard County. The county 
was named for William S. Fulton, last governor of the Arkansas 
Territory. After a short temporary location at the house of 
Peter Ground, the county seat was established at Salem in 1843. 

William P. Morris donated the land for the county buildings 
soon after the county was formed and sold home sites to the 
first settlers. The first post office was established at Salem 
in 1844. The city, situated at the foot of a knob-like mountain 

now known as Salem Knob, was incorporated in 1900. Having failed 

/: 

to function properly, it was re-incorporated in 1945. 

Salem, located near the center of the county, is 148 miles 
north of Little Rock, the state capitol, 160 miles northwest of 
Memphis, Tennessee, 260 miles southwest of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and 374 miles northeast of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Since Salem 
is the county seat, it continues to be the focal point of county 
activities (See Map I in Appendix D) . 

Mammoth Spring, the largest city in the area, is located 
in the northeast corner of the county, contiguous to the state 

^The Arkansas Almanac. (Little Rock, Arkansas: 1962), p. 16. 

^Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department of 
Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department of 
Labor Printing Office), I, p. 3. 
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of Missouri. The natural attractiveness of the unique and 
tremendous spring at this city had created a settlement as early 
as Civil War days. When the railroad came through the county 
around 1882, a group of people formed a combine and bought up 
nearly all available property in the area with the idea of sell- 
ing it to the railroad for its shops and junction point. The 
railroad shops were, however, located north of Mammoth Spring, 
just over the state line, near Thayer, Missouri. The land 
owners, in turn, formed a "Spring City Development Corporation," 
laid out the town, built a dam as a power source and established 
a cotton mill, flour mill, shoe factory, and stave mill. The 
town was incorporated as Mammoth Spring in 1889. Various 
economic factors ultimately forced all of the mills out of pro- 
duct ion . 7 

Two main trade routes cross the county: U.S. Highway 62, 

which enters from the west through Salem where it turns to the 
southeast; and U.S. Highway 63, which enters the area from the 
north at Mammoth Spring and runs to the south across the eastern 
edge of the area. State highways include numbers 9 (paved) and 
223 (graveled) . These major highways and various limited 
county roads connect with other federal and state highways out- 
side the area, thus providing routes to Springfield, Jefferson 
City and St. Louis, Missouri; to Memphis, Tennessee; and to 

^Arkansas Industrial Development Commission, Mammoth Spring 
Industrial Report (1963), p. 62. 
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Little Rock, Arkansas. Markets at these cities and other points 
are accessible daily by train and/or interstate bus. Daily and 
weekly freight truck service is operated in the county out of 
terminals from Batesville, Arkansas, West Plains and Alton, 
Missouri. Fulton County does not have an airport, but commercial 
air service is available at Jonesboro (Craighead County) and 
Harrison (Boone County), Arkansas. A privately owned landing 
strip, which is open to the public, is located in adjoining 
Sharp County near Hardy. Distances from the Salem area to large 
national markets are shown on Map I. Map II provides data on 
distances to small cities and towns located in and near the 
county boundary . 

Topography 

Fulton County is located in the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains. The topography consists mainly of rolling hill 
country with elevation levels ranging from 500 to 1,000 feet 
above sea level. 8 Surface water in the county is provided by 
Spring River, South Fork and Myatt Creeks, and Norfork Dam 

power dam) . The Norfork Dam and lakes developed there- 
from are contiguous to the county’s western border. All streams 

in the county flow in a generally south to southeasterly direc- 
tion. 



8 The Arkansas Almanac (Little Rock, Arkansas: 1962 
Edition), p. 21. 
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Climatology 

Fulton County has a somewhat moderate climate throughout 
the year . Annual temperatures average about 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Selected climatic data for Fulton County is as follows: 

Mean daily maximum temperature 71 degrees 

Mean daily minimum temperature 51 degrees 



Normal humidity 
Mean daily noontime 
Mean daily midnight 

Maximum temperature of 90 
degrees and over 

Minimum temperature of 32 
degrees and under 



57 percent 
79 percent 

53 days 

45 days 



I 



The county* s annual average rainfall 



is from 45 to 50 



inches. Normally, the growing season ranges from 190 to 205 

Q 

days per year. 



Work Force Data 

The civilian work force in Fulton County moved downward 
from 2,775 in April, 1959 to 1,785 in April, 1960, for a decline 
over 35 percent . While both agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment shared in this loss, the heavier shrinkage occurred 
in agricultural activities. At the same time, work force parti- 
cipation moved from 42.8 percent in April, 1950 to 35.8 percent 
in April, 1960. 



Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department of 
Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department of 

Labor Printing Office), I, p.4. 
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The volume of unemployment in 1960 was nearly six times ' 
as high as that of 1950. Jobless workers numbered 325 at mid- 
April, 1960, 270 more than in April, 1950. The increase in 
unemployment between April, 1950 and April, 1960 was attributed 
to fewer nonagricultural job opportunities and a major contract- 
ion in agricultural activities. 

Out of every 100 workers 18 were jobless in April, 1960, 
as compared with 2 out of every 100 in April 1950. As a result 
of the high rate of unemployment practically all of the success- 
ful high school graduates leave the county and do not return. 
This constant drain of the top young people out of the area 
poses as one of the greatest problems facing this impoverished 
area. 



CHART III 



PERCENT OF CIVILIAN WORK FORCE 
THE SALEM LABOR MARKET 




April 1950 



April 1960 
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Per Capita Income 

In 1960 there were 2,128 households in the area, 437 less 
than in 1950. County median income of families and unrelated 
individuals moved up from $983 in 1950 to $1,645 in 1960.^ 
Area per capita income for 1960 was $956. Fulton County’s 

1960 per capita income was considerably less than the state's 

per capita income of $1,338 and the national per capita income 

« 12 
of $2,223. 

Limited Conveniences 

Two privately owned telephone companies serve the area. 
Approximately three-fourths of the area is served by the Hardy 
Telephone Company. The remaining portion, or the northeastern 
section of the county in and around the town of Mammoth Spring, 
is serviced by the South Missouri Telephone Company. Over 620 
subscribers are served by the two companies. Informed sources 
indicate a steady rate of growth at both utilities since 1962. 

Salem, Mammoth Spring, and Viola have the only municipal 
water systems in the county. The remaining number of county 
communities and residents depend on individual private water 
supplies, which consist mostly of dug and drilled wells. 

^Employment Security Division, Arkansas Department of 
Labor, Economic Base Report : 1963. (Little Rock: Department of 
Labor Printing Office), I, p. 25. 

11 Ibid . , p. 25. 

l^U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business , 
XLI , No. 8 (August 1961). p. 132. 
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There are no public owned sewerage systems in the county. The 
city of Salem will soon become the first to have a public sewage 
system. Construction is now in progress, and the completion date 
is set for December, 1966. The present sewage disposal devices 
for all communities and rural areas consist of individual septic 
tank systems and privies. 

Two companies furnish the county with electrical power ♦ 

T r »< extreme northeast section of the area (Mammoth Spring) is 
served by the Arkansas -Missouri Power Company. The remaining 
portion of the county is served by the North Arkansas Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters located in Salem, Arkansas. 
These two companies can provide an unlimited supply of electric- 
ity to almost any point in the area. 

Natural gas presently is not available in the county, but 
liquified petroleum gas is utilized, mainly for heating and 
cooking purposes . 

Advertising Media 

13 

Two weekly newspapers are published in the area. The 
Salem Headlight has a circulation of 1,946. Advertising rates 
are 63 cents per inch, or 4% cents per line. The Mammoth 
Spring Democrat has a circulation of 675. Its advertising 
rates are 49 cents per inch or 3^ cents per line. 



^ Arkansas Newspaper Ratebook (Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Arkansas Press Association, 1962), pp. 4,6. 
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No radio or television stations are located in the county. 
Radio network programs are received in the area from stations 
at West Plains, Missouri, Thayer, Missouri, and Mountain Home, 
Arkansas. Through the use of cable connections all major tele- 
vision networks are availr*' j to the area. 

Existing Programs and Facilities 

Six public school attendance areas are located within bus- 
sing distance of the proposed model school at Salem. None of 
these districts are financially able to operate, nor have a suf- 
ficient number of students to justify, an adequate school pro- 
gram of a comprehensive nature. One of these districts is a 
county unit which does not operate a school and which transports 
its children to Bakersfield, Missouri, and pays tuition. The 
other five districts are now operating a public school with 
grades ^rom 1 through 12 in each. 

It should be noted that there are no programs in the area 
which offer instruction in art, music, speech, drama, debate, 
band, foreign language, reading, journalism, economics, sociology, 
psychology, office practice, drawing, crafts, industrial arts, 
or any special vocational training such as mechanics or elec- 
tricity. Only one of the schools offers trigonometry and physics 
two curriculums include chemistry, and none offers more than the 
four basic requirements in language arts. Students graduating 
from the Class C school are forced by limited curriculum to take 
^very subject offered; this includes two and one half units of 
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home economics for both boys and girls. 

As reflected by records on file with the State Department 
of Education, the 1966 programs were narrow and primarily 
college preparatory. The school, class, organization, and 
number of units of credit are given in the table below: 



TABLE IV 

SCHOOL, CLASS, ORGANIZATION, AND CREDITS OFFERED 



ERIC 



SALEM CLASS A 


ORGANIZATION 


6-6 


CREDITS 


30.5 


Language Arts 


4 


Math 


5 






Social Studies 


4.5 


Science 


4 






Physical Education 


1 


Vocations 


12 






VIOLA CLASS A 


ORGANIZATION 


6-6 


CREDITS 


23 


Language Arts 


4 


Math 


3 






Social Studies 


2 


Science 


3 






Physical Education 


1 


Vocations 


10 






MAMMOTH SPRING CLASS B 


ORGANIZATION 


6-6 


CREDITS 


21.25 


Language Arts 


4 


Math 


3 






Social Studies 


5 


Science 


3 






Physical Education 


1 


Vocations 


6 






Glee Club 


.25 










VIOLET HILL CLASS B 


ORGANIZATION 


6-6 


CREDITS 


20 


Language Arts 


4 


Math 


2 






Social Studies 


2 


Science 


2 






Physical Education 


1 


Vocations 


9 






OXFORD CLASS C 


ORGANIZATION 


6-6 


CREDITS 


16 


Language Arts 


4 


Math 


2 






Social Studies 


3 


Science 


2 






Physical Education 


0 


Vocations 


5 







Ham 
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A visual survey of school plants in the area is depressing, 



The buildings are basically of wood and native stone construc- 



tion, heated with wood, poorly lighted, and flexibility is nil, 



There is no way to determine the actual value of present facil- 



ities belonging to the school districts in the area short of 



having qualified appraisers examine and appraise the -construc- 
tion. The records of the State Department of Education carry 
a listing of property values as reported by superintendents on 
their annual reports. There is no common criterion used in 



Arkansas to insure a reasonable or accurate estimate of the 



value placed on older school facilities. A close examination 



of existing facilities in Fulv'n County reveals that several 



out-dated and totally inadequate buildings are still in use. 



These same buildings repr esent a considerable part of the 
total amount placed on the value of school property as reported 
by the superintendents* annual reports. In some cases buildings 



may represent a liability rather than an asset since there is 



the potential cost of demolition. An example of this is repre- 
sented by the **old gym" at Salem, which is valued at $2,000. 



The building is condemmed; it has not been used in several 



years and removal presents a major and expensive problem. 

The value of school property as reported to the State 
Department of Education on the annual reports for the year end- 



ing June 30, 1966, estimates the value of Fulton County school 



assets and liabilities as indicated in the table on page 28. 
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TABLE V 



O 

ERIC 



VALUE OF PROPERTY 
(Estimated) 



DISTRICT NO. 
2 

10 

15 

30 


NO. CLASSROOMS 

16 

0 

18 

24 


VALUE 

$208,000 
- 0 - 
233,500 
354,000 


TOTAL 


58 




$795,500 




TABLE VI 

BONDED DEBT 
(Actual) 






DISTRICT NO. 


COMMERCIAL BONDS REVOLVING LOAN 


TOTAL 


2 

10 


$ 36,500 
- 0 - 


$28,443 
- 0 - 


$ 64,943 
- 0 - 


15 


- 0 - 


8,783 


8,873 


30 


_____ 123,500 


27,622 


151,122 


TOTAL 


$160,000 


$64,848 


$224,848 



Often consolidation of two or more school systems is block- 
ed because of heavy debts and lack of borrowing power, which in 
Arkansas is now 18 percent of the assessed evaluation. This 
should not be a problem in Fulton County. The estimated 1966 
evaluation is $4,500,000 and at 18 percent, this give the county 
a potential borrowing power of $810,000. Since the present 
indebtedness is placed at $224,848, this leaves an immediate 
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potential equal to $585,152. 

The writer believes that the county should hasten to 
cooperate in the Salem Model School project which offers exem- 
plary conditions for grades 9 through 12 with buildings, facil- 
ities, and programs that cannot be obtained by any single 
school in the county without the cooperation of other districts. 
Since these model facilities are to be federally financed and 
will not incur additional cost for the local districts, this 
will make it possible for the available local money to be used 
to up-grade the elementary and middle schools which are pres- 
ently inadequate. 
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CHAPTER III 



RELATED LITERATURE 

A limited search of literature did not reflect professional 
accounts of previous educational adventures comparable to this 
project* Therefore, it has been necessary to research projects 
that have been pioneered in other systems such as team teaching 
and modular scheduling in the El Dorado Public Schools, televi- 
sion instruction in the Oklahoma City Public Schools, telelecture 
in the Pine Bluff High School, appropriate placement and ungrad- 
ing in the Melbourne High School, ungraded classes and the Trump 
Plan at Norridge High School, and the individualized approach 
to total education exemplified at the Nova School in Florida. 

Optimum Size of High School 

The proposed model school is being planned to accommodate 
635 students in the upper four grades, or an average of 158 stu- 
dents per grade level. School authorities tend to agree that 
a high school of this size can offer an educational program 
that is basically sound at an economical figure in cost per 
pupil. All literature reviewed on this subject indicated that 
the author thought and wrote in terms that referred to a 
"graded" high school. Under the graded system it is necessary 
to provide for individual differences on at least three 



levels in each grade. The ungraded approach disregards the 
grade level and concentrates on providing a level of instruction 
to meet the individual needs. This system is especially adapt- 
able to small high schools where limited offerings and schedul- 
ing problems have always plagued the graded high school. 

Conant in The American High School Today (1959) said that 
financial consxderations restrict the course offerings of the 
small high schools. As the curriculum is narrowed, so is the 
opportunity for a meaningful program. Unless a graduating class 
contains at least 100 students, classes in advanced subjects 
and separate sections with all classes become impossible except 
with extravagantly high costs. 

Using Conants’ criterion, one sees that a four year high 
school should have slightly over 400 students, depending upon 
the dropout rate, as an absolute minimum. 

Roelfs (1960) said that less than 20 percent of Arkansas* 
high schools were large enough to meet the recommended minimum 
size of 500 which most authorities agree is necessary to pro- 
vide an adequate comprehensive program at an economical cost. 

A Michigan State graduate student, Strolle (1955), included 
in his criteria of adequacy the recommendation that a school 
have 900 students in kindergarten through grade 12. 

Cushman (1951) said that an ’’ideal** school district would 
be one with approximately 1,500 to 1,600 students enrolled in 
12 grades. 
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Bohne (1950) thinks school districts which range in size 



from 2,000 to 3,000 are large enough to operate in an economical 



manner and provide a good instructional program, but that they 
cannot usually supply a complete program of services until they 



can enroll approximately 14,000 students. 

The committee for the White House Conference (1956) con- 



cluded that each high school should have a minimum of 300 pupils. 



or 75 pupils in each age group and 12 full time teachers. They 



predicted gaines in economy and efficiency until the enrollment 



reached 700 pupils. 



In a recent bulletin the National Commission on School 



District Reorganization included in their list of criteria for 



reorganization the minimum of 1,200 students age 6 to 18 and a 



faculty of at least 40 teachers. 



Broach (1953) in his study conducted from the University 



of Arkansas found Arkansas schools had a preponderance of 



college preparatory curriculums with the possible exception of 



vocational agriculture, home economics, and limited business 



courses. He also concluded that a high school needs a minimum 



of 300 pupils enrolled in order to offer a balanced program at 
a reasonable cost. At the time of Broach’s study (1953), only 



about one third of Arkansas' 422 school districts had over 300 



students in grades 7 through 12. 



Since one of the goals of the Salem Model School is to 



encourage reorganization it is relevant here to note that little 
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is being done on a voluntary basis to improve Arkansas education 
through any type of reorganization. 

There are presently (1966) 403 school districts in Arkansas. 
Only 19 districts have been reorganized since Broach made his 
study in 1953, a total of 13 years. Based on Conants’ recommen- 
dation that a school should be able to graduate 100 seniors each 
year, it can be assumed that the absolute minimum enrollment 
necessary to do this would be 1,200 students. At this writing 
only 97 of Arkansas’ 403 districts has an enumeration (1966) 
equal to or greater than 1,200 students in grades 1 through 12. 

By voting on an act in the fall of 1966 to require all 
schools with 400 or less students to reorganize, Arkansas voters 
will determine the future of 134 such districts over the state 
with a total combined enrollment of 33,293. Even if this act 
is adopted, many independent school districts will still legally 
meet the requirement in numbers, but fall far short in programs 
to meet the educational needs of rural Arkansas children. 

The related literature reflects that approximately 81 per- 
cent of the writers surveyed contended that a school with fewer 
than 500 students cannot hope to meet the basic educational 
needs of children at a reasonable cost. Only 14 percent favored 
the opinion that schools may be justified to operate with less 
than 500 enrolled. Five percent favored reasons other than a 
minimum number as the determining criteria, and no writer 
favored a high school with more than 2,000 students. 
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Reorganization of the Fulton County Schools and the Oxford 
and Violet Hill Schools in Izard Counties with the Model High 
School at Salem serving as the new educational center seems to 
be the most defensible plan at this time. The total school 
enumeration (1966) for these six districts was 1,924. with 635 
in high school , grades 9 through 12 . 



Individualized Instruction 

There is one common philosophy accepted by a preponderance 
of those who write and speak for education today. Instruction 
must be "individualized” if it is to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents. How it is to be done for best results is being debated 
by current writers in this field. More recent literature 
reflects the desirability of better staff utilization, flexible 
scheduling, variable grouping, the nongraded approach, and better 
planning and use of facilities and communication media as the 
most promising tools of instruction to meet individual needs . 
Literature since the early 1950 f s has continued to stress the 
desirability of these practices; but there are few, if any, 
examples in the country today where the system is using all 
these relatively new approaches to meet their needs. There are 
several schools using one or mere, but not all, the foregoing 
innovations . 

Brookhurst Junior High School in the Anaheim Union High 
School District in Anaheim, California, has introduced drastic 
changes in the structure of the instructional program. Rather 
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than eliminate the slow student, alter courses, or add an 



additional period to the school day, they felt that the quality 
of the educational program could best be improved by changing 



the basic structure of the educational system. The most serious 



block to the improvement of the program appeared to be the rigid 
and static schedule imposed upon teachers. Therefore, they con- 
centrated their efforts on improvement of the educational pro- 



gram with a time schedule controlled by the teacher rather than 



a need for conformity and convenience as seen by the principal. 



In discussing the objectives of a flexible scheduling pro- 
gram, no one has developed any new or startling concepts. Dr. 

J. Loyd Trump in his book Focus on Change - Guide to Better Schools 
defines what later became the Brookhurst objectives. The prim- 



ary objective of the Brookhurst Daily Master Schedule was to 



accommodate pupils 1 changing need as observed by teachers. 



In an attempt to challenge the students a program of flex- 
ible scheduling was initiated in 1962-1963 at Brookhurst. It 



is based upon several assumptions: 



1 . 



Subjects to be taught because of their importance re- 
quire different amounts of time. All classes need not 
meet the same number of periods per week or the same 
amount of time each day. 



2. Students learn at different rates of speed. 



Youngsters grow physically, emotionally, and intellect- 
ually at varying rates throughout the school year . The 
school program must be flexible enough to accommodate 
the changing development of each youngster . 



4. The principal gives to the teacher the control of time. 
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5. Teachers possess different and varied abilities. Not 
all teaching jobs need the same skill, preparation, or 
time allotment. 

6. Students are capable of personal responsibilities and 
can make mature decisions. 

7. Time allotments, methods of teaching, student grouping, 
teachers 1 and pupils’ activities are delegated as a 
teacher -counselor responsibility, not administration. 
Professional teachers are trained in the area of curric 
ulum and instruction and should be allowed to determine 
group abilities, units of instruction, amount of time 
needed to accomplish objectives of unit, and the facil- 
ity best suited to method of instruction. 

8. Learning is more important than teaching; learning can 
take place without the teacher. Students can learn 
from each other or independently. 

9. Substantial improvement must take place in the instruc- 
tional program; the teacher has the obligation to 
innovate and to create ways to improve instruction. 

At Brookhurst both student and teachers combine efforts to 
develop a daily student schedule. Basing their decisions upon 
daily evaluation of student progress, teachers decide who should 
be called to their classes, what specific lesson should be 
taught, how long it will take, what teachers should teach the 
lesson, what size and type of group the class should be, what 
educational equipment should be used, and what space is needed 
to contain the learners. These faculty decisions are submitted 
daily, and the subject and time request are placed on a master 
schedule. 

Students report to their teacher counselor each morning 
before school begins to make decisions regarding their school 
schedule for the next day. Because teacher demands and student 
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needs change daily, there is a different schedule each day of 
the school year. Each student has modules committed for him by 
the teachers; however, the ’"odules or time not committed by the 
faculty may be utilized by the students as they wish. Students, 
therefore, can make decisions daily regarding subjects to be 
taken and time to be spent in the electives, various resource 
centers and labs . 

Brookhurst students have demonstrated superior achievement 
with significant critical ratios in comparison to comparable 
control schools. In the four years of the program Brookhurst 
has not lost a student via the dropout route. Daily decision 
making has developed initiative and creativity on the part of 
the faculty and the students. As the bells and the rigid walls 
have disappeared, so has the lock-step of student achievement. 

The El Dorado, Arkansas, High School was designed to serve 
as the educational control center of the entire school system. 
The El Dorado plan features the educational service center which 
relates the school of language, arts and social studies, and 
the school of mathematics and science to lecture halls and 
independent study stations. 

The El Dorado School Board President, R. Yost McKinnery 
(1963) said: 

The new Senior High School building was planned, designed 
and built to serve as a fundamental part of putting into 
maximum effectiveness our philosophy of education. Stated 
simply , the function of this school system is to provide 
sound training in the fundamental ways of thinking repre- 
sented by history, science, mathematics, literature, art. 




